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MEMOIR OF SAMUEL CAPPER. 
(Continued from page 323.) 
To a Young Man. 
“ Bristel, 24, 9 mo. 1838. 

DEAR , L do not apprehend that I can 
be of any use to thee, but | feel too much in- 
terested in thy eternal welfare not to write. It 
appears to me, from thy last very affectionate 
letter, that thou art not yet acquainted with the 
nature of sin. I do not indeed know, whether 
thou admits the testimony of the Holy Scrip- 
tures as conclusive; nor whether thou feelest per- 
fect security, in the prospect of an event which 
will, before long, occur to every one of us ; but, 
whatever thy present notions are, I wish thee 
seriously to consider the awfulness of a mistake 
on this subject. Art thou always peaceful ? 
Dost thou not find that the lusts of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life be- 
come more and more influential? Dost thou | 
ever wish to be delivered from their dominion ? | 
Hast thou ever resolved to resist their further | 
encroachments? Do the discoveries of Divine | 
light occasionally pierce thy soul, and disturb | 
thy confidence in the safety of thy state? and | 
hast thou turned from these discoveries ? Se-| 
riously and candidly ask thyself these questions, 
and | believe that thou wilt be forced to come 
to the conclusion that thou canst not save thy- 
self from the dominion of thy lusts, and that 
the dominion of these is sinful; that, if thou 
art ever delivered from them, it must be by 
Divine power ; that the guilt of sin thou canst 
never escape, and consequently that thou needst 
a Saviour. Death is certain; it may be very 
near. What can be more unwise than to re- 
main in uncertainty as to our state, in prospect, 
after death? Hast thou ever prayed that thou 
mayest have the truth discovered to thee? If 
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thou hast not, begin without delay ; and I trust 
that then it will not be long before a different 
day dawns upon thy mind. 

I had written thus much when I again read 
thy letter, and I was agreeably surprised to find 
in it so many expressions of a desire to be more 
deeply acquainted with the truth of religion; 
but I was also obliged to notice what thou dost 
not appear to have taken into view, that we shall 
never attain this experience unless we are will 
ing to take up the cross and follow Christ ; un- 
less we are truly willing that He should reign 
in our hearts. Pray earnestly that thou mayst 
feel conviction for sin,—for every deviation 
from the path of duty, for every unholy thought, 
—and it will be granted thee. Then thou wilt 
feel the value, as my dear Rebecca said, of that 
Fountain which is opened for sin and unclean 
ness. And oh! let us remember the humble 
fortitude, the unshaken confidence, the heaven- 
ly voice of praise, with which she repeated the 
joyful declaration, 

‘Lord ! I believe thou hast prepared, 
Unworthy though I be, 
For me a bloud-bought, free reward ; 
A golden barp for me!’ 
That we may be blest with the same happy con- 
clusion of our lives is my earnest prayer. 
SAMUEL CAPPER.” 
Diary. 

“1831, 10 mo. 2. Iam favored with great 
calmness, though much tried with the prospect 
of recommencing the world. I feel some assu- 
rance of Divine care over us; something like 
an assurance that, if I live, I shall, by some 
providential means, be enabled to devote my 
time more to the service of Christ. I wait to 
see my way. 

10 mo. 16. It seems desirable to record that 
we have had a time of close conflict ; not seeing 
in what way, under our present difficulties, we 
ought to act. It drives us home, I hepe, to the 
footstool of Divine grace. God graciously grant 
us to see his will, and give uc strength to do it! 
I can say, with thavkfulness, that I delight in 
dwelling ncar unto God in spirit ; that, although 
He is pleased to keep us (as we feel it) long in 
suspense, yet I am able to confide in Him. I 
heartily desire that 1 may advance in holiness, 
and attain to greater simplicity, and more entire 
devotion to His guidance. 
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11 mo. 5. Still without much prospect ae 
provision for myself, yet I cannot but acknow- 
ledge the goodness of God, in the confidence 
which I feel in his protection. 

11 mo. 9. I feel satisfied with the dispensa- 
tion which has deprived me of my property, 
and leaves me very poor. I have no doubt of 
the necessity of it, and thank God for his mercy, 
in thus keeping me out of a great temptation to 
ease and carelessness. 

1839. 1 mo. 15. I experience spiritual re- 
freshment, and cannot help believing that I 
must be more engaged in the work of the minis- 
try ; and that, in the Lord’s time, obstructions 
will be removed out of the way. 

2-mo. 5. Monthly meeting. I obtained leave 
to hold a few meetings in Wiltshire and Glou- 
cestershire.”’ 

While absent for this purpose he writes :— 


“ Farringdon, 14, 5 mo. 1839. 

. . Yesterday my excellent assistants, 
Geo. Withy and James Bowden, got the tent 
erected at Sparshalt, and we had a blessed meet- 
ing there, attended by a solemn sense of Divine 
power and love. 

it is to be remarked that, in Sparshalt, there 
is no public house nor drinking shop, and I 
think the effects may be perceived in the counte- 
nances of the people. I am glad to say that, 
this morning, I feel stript of all but a confidence 
in Him who, I believe, has called me into this 
service ; for there is great danger, after times 
of favor, of the creaturely part rising up. I am 
a little disappointed that | have no letter, but 
I hope to be kept in patience; sure that all 
things will work together for good, to those who 
are seeking first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness. I cannot tell what to say about 
business. Though I know the necessity of at- 
tending to it, I do not think it would be right 
to neglect my present engagement; nor do I 
think that I could give my attention to anything 
else until this is accomplished.” 

S. C. returned home soon after this. 

Diary. 

“ Bristol, 1839, 7 mo. 19. A silent meeting, 
in which 1 had very particular views of the 
state of things in the church at large, in our So- 
ciety, and in our own particular meeting. I see 
that the Lord will make his name glorious, and 
that, notwithstanding the unfaithfulness of our 
Society, He will more and more bring into view 
its principles, which are the Gospel. 

7 mo. 21. First-day. A most refreshing 
meeting ; especially so under the ministry of 
dear Maria Fox, which flowed with much life, 
to the encouragement of the faithful disciples of 
Christ. 

22. Took tea with some of our friends. How 
I long that, to soundness of principle, there 
were added faithfulness ook simplicity of 
practice ! 


REVIEW. 


In the 8th month, paid a visit to my dear 
aunt Mary Capper. She is aged eighty-four, 
and very feeble, but exceedingly sweet, and pre- 
pared for eternity. I thought it a great privilege 
to be sensible of the influence of her pure and 
sanctified spirit, and to look forward to meet her, 
ere long, in happiness. 

9 mo. 4. We have just received a family visit, 
which was a time of great favor. How can any 
one, once a witness of such seasons, admit the 
belief that there are no distinct and perceptible 
influences of the Spirit! no Divine manifesta- 
tions of the will of God to man, clearly opened 
in the heart! The dedication of our dear friend 
Gawen Ball, in accompanying D. P. H. in this 
service, seems a delightful evening sacrifice.” 

Diary. 

“1839, 9 mo. 8. I feel that my mind must 
be more devoted to the service of the church; 
but that the mode will be clearly seen, and the 
way pointed out for escape from the difficulties 
which I am under. 

9 mo. 22. I quite apprehend that I shall 
have to labor inand about London and Birming- 
ham next summer ; but how I am to be provided 
for, as to the body, I do not yet see. However, 
I have faith to believe that all will be rightly 
ordered, and feel, both humblingly and cheering- 
ly, that I can do nothing by way of contrivance. 
It is a great support to me thus to be made sensi- 
ble of my own weakness. 

10 mo. 13. A day of depression, and sense 
of human infirmities ; but not without a feeling 
that the preparing Hand for service was upon 


, 


me. 


“ 1839, 10 mo. 25. Much feeling of abstrac- 
tion from worldly things, and a renewed deep 
impression thet my calling is to service in the 
church of Christ—active service. Lord! make 
the way clear! Remove, if it please thee, the 
difficulties ; and may they be removed just in 
the way that thy will points out. 

11 mo. 24. First-day. I sat in the morning 
meeting under much exercise of mind, with 
some clear views, and apprehension of service. 
While I was waiting to discern the right time to 
speak, my dear friend Arnee Frank stood up, 
and very particularly expressed what was on my 
mind. In the evening, Elizabeth Dudley spoke, 
and it also was a favored meeting. 

26. <A highly-favored meeting ; dear EK, Dud- 
ley was dipped into feeling with various stafes, and 
ministered to them. 

12 mo. 1. First-day. The evening meeting 
very solemn, and nearly silent. Toward the 
close, my mouth was opened in supplication ; 1 
thought I felt that I was not alone in this ex- 
ercise, although my voice only was heard. 

81. Felt the great privilege of prayer, with 
something like the answer, ‘ In all thy diffieul- 
ties, my grace is sufficient for thee.’ ”’ 
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To one of his Nephews. 
“ Bristol, 10, 1 mo., 1840. 
MY DEAR , Remember that religion is a 
work carried on in the heart, and not in the 
head. Dwelling much in humility and abase- 
ment before the Lord, seeking to learn of the 
Spirit of Jesus, is our safety. With regard to 
keeping retired in meetings, I think I have 
found that, when the mind wantlers, as more or 
less it does at times, an unperturbed return [to 
the Object of worship] is the most efficacious ; 
and, as experience increases, it is often permitted 
that this trial abates. Thy affectionate uncle, 
S. C.” 





Diary. 


“1840, 1 mo. 21. A time of much travail 
of soul, for the church at large, and especially 
for our religious Society, which I have seen 
must be purified. Solemn sight of exercise and 
labor to be my portion. The will of the Lord 
in all things be done! 

2 mo. 4. My mind is weighed down with the | 
prospect of religious service in London, ete. ete. | 
My worldly circumstances increase the trial | 
greatly. 

9. Continued solemn views of the service | 
called for from me this summer, and of my own | 
utter incapacity for the work ; with assurance of | 
Divine support and guidance. Much tried about | 
my pecuniary situation, but a secret belief that | 
I shall be led safely along. 

3 mo. 2. At meeting, [ mentioned my pros- | 
pect of religious service in London, Birmingham, 
Manchester and Liverpool. More unity and 
sympathy were expressed than usual. I pray 
that the cause of Christ may be exalted by his | 
own power, and that people may be turned from | 


the darkness of empty profession to the true | 


light.” 
5 mo. 4. Two meetings have been held in 
Pimlico. I felt peace in the day’s work, though 


but few attended. 
that, of ourselves, we can do nothing, and to ac- 
knowledge His wisdom whoso graciously brings 
down the creature, and humbles us! A meet- 
ing is appointed in Tothill-fields, among thieves 
and loose people of the lowestsort. I pray that 
the Lord may be with us.” 

The meeting proved a favored one. In this 
visit to London, he held nineteen, chieflyamong 
the most degraded of the population. arly in 
the next month, he went to Birmingham for the 
same purpose, and again had the help of his 
kind friend George Withy. Samuel Capper’s 
trial in leaving home, was increased by the ill- 
ness of two of his sons; but he was enabled to 
resign all, in order to be faithful unto Him 
who had called him into this labor of love. 
During the course of it, he had to endure many 
conflicts, yet he could say, “ The way is certain- 
ly prepared ; the word seems to be like showers 
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on the thirsty ground;’’ and this caused him 
to rejoice and give praise where alone it is due. 
To be continued. 


STEPHEN GRELLET. 
(Concluded from page 327.) 


In 1818, Stephen Grellet projected a long, in- 
teresting, and laborious visit on the Continent 
of Europe. He was instrumental in securing, 
as his fellow-laborer and companion, the excel- 
lent and eminent William Allen. These two 
devoted brethren of the Lord set sail from Eng- 
land for Norway on the 15th of August, 1818, 
and landed at Stavanger, one of the principal 
towns on the Atlantic coast of Norway, on the 
25th. Here they established a system of disci- 
pline adapted to the circumstances of those pro- 
fessing with Friends ; they visited as extensively 
as possible, and were quite successful in exciting 
an interest in the circulation of the Scriptures. 

On the Ist of September, the Quaker mis- 
sionaries set sail for Christiansand, at the south- 
ern extremity of Norway, where they devoted 
themselves to the state of education and the 
poor, for ten or twelve days. They then travel- 
ed a difficult route, by land, to Christiana, a large 


| town, situated at the head of the Skager Rack. 
| * Norway,” says the Diary of William Allen, 


‘(seems to be made of rocks, which rise from 
300 to 500 feet, and follow each other in unin- 
terrupted succession, like waves of the sea, in 
the whole course, from Stavanger to Christiana.” 
They had an interview with the Governor, held 
meetings, visited prisons, and called the atten- 
tion of many to religious concerns. Their im- 
pressions of Norway were highly favorable to 
the people; and, no doubt, the remembrances 
of the people were rich in the sympathies and 
deeds of these men of God. 

Crossing by land from Christiana to Stockholm, 
the missionaries reached the latter place on the 
Sth of October, after a journey of a week. At 


| Stockholm, they had intercourse with the prin- 
How good it is for us to feel | 


cipal persons of the city, and laid their plans of 
usefulness before them ; they dined in company 
with the English, Russian, Austrian, and Danish 
ambassadors ; and enjoyed the favor of two in- 
terviews with the King of Sweden. The king 
took an affectionate leave of Stephen Grellet and 
William Allen, presenting to each of them his 
cheek to kiss. 

From Stockholm, the Friends crossed the Bal- 
tic Sea, passing near the Aland Islands to Abo, 
in Finland, and thence by the celebrated fortress 
of Sweaborg to Petersburg. At Sweaborg, the 
were introduced as two priests. William Allen 
says, in his Diary, “1 soon undeceived him ; and 
Stephen explained to them, that I was an elder. 
Hence, taking occasion to describe what we con- 
sider the qualifications of minister and elder 
among us, which gave him a pretty good scope, 
and he managed it extremely well.” They y 
dined at Sweaborg with the commandant of the 
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View Allen, 


fortress, ‘ shanet ’ says Wi 
a large ¢ 
officers. 


Colonel Taraschoff, ‘ 


“we met 


That we were men of peace,’ 


REVIEW. 


Allen says: “ We have sweetly felt, while em- 


company, many of whom were young | ployed in this work, that we were performing a 
On Stephen remarking, pleasantly, to| great duty--the consequences 


of it here are 


quite incalculable. The school plan will go 


he, smiling, took off his sword, and put it in the | through Russia, and upon our system.” 


corner of the room, and his example was follow- 
ed by the officers around him. The freedom, 
openness, and hospitality we experienced, we so | 
remarkable.” 

At Petersburg, the travellers remained four 
months. It is impossible to enter into details. 
They were received with great cordiality by all 
classes. They had interviews with the dignita- 
ries of the city and of the empire, with princes 
aud princesses, with bishops and archbishops, 
with ambassadors, with the Emperor’s ministers, 


with counts, barons, generals, physicians, and | 


senators, with the Emperor's mother, the Em- 
press, and the Emperor himself, Alexander I. 
They visited schools, monasteries, prisons, deaf 
and dumb institutions, or rphan : asylums, hospitals, 
poor houses, and everything that deserved the at- 
tention of the C hris tian philanthropist, or called 
for enterprise in relieving the wants or sufferings 
of mankind. In their interview with the Empe- 


| 





At Moscow, the missionary friends pursued 
| their phil suthropic and religious plans, and they 
were personally objects of no common curic osity. 
Education, hospitals, and the poor occupied 
much of their attention, as at other places. 

From Moscow, the travellers set out for the 
Crimea, for the purpose of visiting a sect of 
pious people who had emigrated from Germany 
to that district of country, and who were sup- 
posed to be descendants of John Huss. Two 
days out from Moscow, they visited a General 
of distinction. When they came to his exten- 
sive premises, they saw a beautiful house in the 
distance, witha white fi: ig flying above the dome 
in honor of the Quaker guests; and, as they 
drew near, the band of music struck up! These 
vanities made our travellers “sick at heart,” 
but did not prevent them from circulating tracts 
among the company. Stephen Grellet added a 
word of Christian explanation and exhortation, 


ror, they endeavored to increase his interest in | which the General received with favor. 


schools, in prisons, and in schemes 
philanthropy. 
hours. 


of veneral 


“The Emperor,” William Allen 


says 


‘desired that we might have a little pause, for | the city. 


mental retirement aud inward prayer, and we | 


had a short but solemn time of silence. De ar 


Having letters from Galitzin to the governors 


They were with him for two| of the provinces, our brethren <alled upon the 


Governor of ‘ula, who was at the tribunal of 
\ As — ke pt their hats on, some of 
the clerks began to hiss; and whee the chief 


underling asked them why they did not pull off 


Ste phe n at len; sth | kneeled down, and was sweet! iy their hi ats, the ye xplaine« d that it was not from 


engaged in supplication ; 
us. 
shook hands with us nor affectionately.” 
second interview with the 
religious subjects, and was 
character of this great man appears in an inter- 
esting light, vie Sal in the 
our Quaker brethren. 
that a deep impression was made upon him, at | 
these interviews, in regard to personal religion, 
of which he seems to have had some experience ; 
and when, a few years after, the Emperor died, 
at Taganrog, on the sea Azoff, the peace 
which he enjoyed, in his last hours, may have 
been nurtured, under God, by the serious ex- 
hortations, earnest prayers, and Christian exam- 
ple of Stephen Grellet and William Allen. The 
principal object accomplished by the travellers 
at St. Petersburg, was the establishment of 
schools for the poor, with the introduction of 
lessons from the Scriptures. These lessons were 
Gompttes at St. Petersburg, by a committee 
composed of Stephen Grellet, William Allen, 
a four others. “ They literally worked at it 
night and day, so that, in rather more than two 
weeks, we had it all ready to lay before the Em- 
peror, who was so delighted with it, that he or- 
dered eight thousand rubles (about $6000) to 
be paid for the cost of one edition.” William 


full of interest. The 


of 


the Emperor also | want of respect, but a matter of religious prin- 
knelt, and I thought Divine goodness was near } ciple. 


Stephen Grellet said that they had kept 


Soon after this, we took our leave, and " their hats on, in presence of the Emperor, who 


| had made no objections ; and when one of them 


| such 


Empe ror was held o on said that he did not believe it, the meek Stephen 


| made no re ply. This was the only place where 
the travellers met with uncivil treatment. They 


representations of | proceeded on their journey, doing all the good 
It is not at all unlikely | they could, visiting public officers and institu- 


tions, and encouraging a pious heart wherever 
was found. In their interviews with 
others, Stephen Grellet was the chief speaker, 
or, as William Allen records it, the Mercurius.* 
After passing some of those great plains, called 
steppes, they crossed the Dneiper, and a short 
distance beyond it, they reached their long- 
desired point, Ekaterinoslav. Here dwelt a 
colony of the followers of John Huss, called 
Duhobortsi ; another colony was established at 
Simpheropol ; and several ‘others round about. 
These disciples appeared to hold the great doe- 
trines of Scripture, and to agree with the 
Friends in regard to baptism, the ministry, and 
war. Various other colonies of Lutherans, Ro- 
man Catholics, &c., had been induced to emi- 
grate to the southern part of Russia in view of 
privileges offered by the Emperor, who was de- 
sirous of settling the maeny. The Mennonites 


*See Acts 14: 


12, 
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had sighteolenies between Ek: weitieal ivand Per- 
ekop, all whom were visited by the two mission- | 
aries. ‘he Mennonites, like the Duhobortsi, 
were regarded by them as being nearly allied to | 
the Friends. Stephen Grellet preached in most 
of these settlements, and lifted up his voice on 
the steppes of Russia and the banks of the 
Dneiper in behalf of the religion of Christ. 
Our travellers arrived at Perekop on the 3d of 
June, 1819, and there being no inn in the town 
they were kindly received at private house, 
whose owner refused to accept any remuneration. | 
On their way to Simpheropol, they observed 
mountains in the distant horizon, a sight they 
had not seen since they left Abo, in Finland, a 
distance of nearly 2000 miles. At Simphero- 
pol they found a company of the disciples al- 
ready referred to, who were much affected at | 
finding that the religious sentiments of the trav- 
ellers so exactly coincided with their own. 
On their way to Sebastopol, the Friends stop- | 
ped at Batchiserai, where is an establishment of | 


the Jews, of the sect called Caraites, or Scrip- | 
turists. 


Their abode is on the t top of high rocks. | 
Stephen Grellet was drawn up in a sort of bas- | 
ket, where he had an interestiag interview with | 
the high priest. From this eminence, he had 
the first, aud a splendid view of the Black Sea. 
In going to Sebastopol, the travellers left their 
carriage on the north side, and crossed over the 
now celebrated harbor in a boat. They had a} 
most cordial reception 


from the military and | 
civil oficers, some of whom seemed to be very 

; : bade 7 | 
tenderly affected on the subject of religion. Our 


Quaker friends made two remarks about Sebas- | 
topol, which show their shrewdness of observa- 
tion, viz: “* Sebastopol is an excellent port, and 
is very advantageously situated on a high hill.’ 
No military engineer could have described the | 
advantages of th: ut stronghold more concisely or 
accurately. The men of peace, after visiting the | 
schools, hospitals, and other public institutions, | 
returned to Simpheropol and visited Theodosia, 
or Kaffa, from whence they made their way back | 
to Perekop. They stop ped at Cherson a short 
time, and saw the monument of the great philan- 
thropist, John Howard, who died a few miles 
from the city. 

From Cherson, our friends went to Nicolaief 
and Odessa, from whence they took ship to Con- 
stantinople. They remained at the Turkish 
capital ten days; and, after stopping at Smyrna, 
they visited Scio, and a number of islands in 
the Archipelago, where they promoted the print- 
ing and circulation of:the Scriptures, and per- 
formed various offices of Christian love. At 
Scio, they hired a vessel to take them to Athens. 
On the voyage, they had a narrow escape from 
the pirates who infested those seas. It is in- 
teresting for us to know that Stephen Grellet 
visited scenes familiar to the Apostle Paul, and 
that, at Athens, he stood on Mars’ Hill, in the 
true spirit of a minister of Jesus Christ. His 


| there, 


; any, 


| Pope’s wishes. 
| the general state of education 


eval, se deut sympathized with the associations 
of thrilling Christian interest, and worshipped 
in silent awe, Him, whom Paul declared 
to the curious Athenians. 

Separating, for a time, from his companion, 
William Allen, who stopped at the island of 


| Malta, Stephen Grellet proceeded, in the latter 
} part of 1819, to the Continent. 


His first desti- 


nation was Italy. He very providentially ob- 


\ tained such letters to one of the prine ipal Car- 
dinals at Rome, 


that he enjoyed extraordinary 
opportunities for the lens of his visit. He 
was treated with great courtesy and condescen- 
sion, and was admitted to places where few, if 
strangers had ever been before. On one 
occasion, in going through a convent, he admin- 
istered a gentle rebuke to some of the nuns, 
who, while at their devotions, looked round upoa 
| him and laughed,—perbhaps at his Quaker garb. 
He was also allowed access to the Palace of the 
Inquisition, where he saw the “ Curiosities of 
Literature,” proscribed by the Index Expurga- 
| torius, and the records of m: ny a dark deed of 
the Inquisition, which were shut out from the 
\light. These volumes of records he saw in the 
| vaults of the building. But the most remarka- 


| ble incident, at Rome, was his interview with 


| the Pope 


Before Pope Pius VIT., stood Stephen Grellet, 
meek with Gospel innocence, but strong in the 
purpose of an uncorrupted conscience, and a 
faith that rested on God. The Quaker was 


{courteously received by the Pope; and, after 


friendly salutations, spoke freely and temperate- 
ly, as his custom was, about evils that needed 
correction. This he did in compliance with the 
He referred to the convents, 
in the country, 
the restraints upon civil liberty and the rights 
lof conscie nee, and the con dition of prisoners 
and the poor. After much conversation on these 
subjects, during which the Pope, who appeared 


| to much personal advantage in the eyes of the 


discerning stranger, mentioned various exten- 
uating circumstances, Stephen Grellet arose to 
depart; but, before going, he felt moved to ad- 
dress the Pope, on Uke yreat doctrines and du- 
ties of religion. He meekly but faithfully 
preached “ Jesus Christ and Him crucified,”’ un- 
folding the truths of the Reformation in the 
palace of the Vatican. The Pope listened atten- 
tively to the strange Quaker minister, with solemn 
face and eyes turned to the ground; and, when 
the address was concluded, rising from bis seat, 
in a kind, respectful manner, he expressed the 
desire that the Lord might bless and protect 
Stephen Grellet, wherever he might go. Thus 
ended asolemn and interesting interview between 
Pro Sertimo, the Head of the Roman Hierarchy, 
and STEPHEN GRELLET, the Apostle of Burling- 
ton, the records of which will only be unfolded 
at the great day. 

From Italy, Friend Grellet proceeded to Ger- 
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many, and visited Munich, 
places. 
Wuartemburg, whose wife, the sister of the Km- 
peror of Russia, had lately deceased. 
Germany, he journeyed to Geneva, where he re- 


REVIEW. 


Stuttgard, and other ; half an hour, when they took a respectful leave’ 
He had an interview with the King of | “under a precious feeling of the support of their 


Divine Master.” From Madrid they went to 


From | Valencia and Barcelona, to visit the prisons and 


other public institutions of those cities ; and, hav- 


joined his friend, William Allen, and where both | ing finished their labors of love, they returned 
were refreshed at private meetings with some of | through Madrid, Bayonne, and Paris, to Eng- 


the pastors and brethren. Returning to Eng- 
land, he went, with his old fellow-traveller, to 
Ireland, to attend the Yearly Meeting in Dub- 
lin; after which, he set sail for America, and 
reached home in August, 1820, having been ab- 
sent more than two years. 

This was a remarkable excursion. It was, 
certainly, among the longest missionary tours 
ever taken by a minister of Christ. Its incidents 
were of a remarkable character; its opportuni- 
ties of usefulness were unusually favored by 
Providence ; and the impressions made by per- 
sonal intercourse, and the good done by per- 
sonal labor, will make it memorable to the end 
of time. 

In the spring of 1831, Stephen Grellet felt 
that duty required him to make another excur- 
sion on the continent of Europe, for the welfare 
of his fellow-men, and the glory of his Master. 
After remaining in England about a year, he 
again set out with his faithful friend, William 
Allen, for the Continent. Their route was from 
Rotterdam, through Amsterdam, Dusseldorf, 
Hanover, Brunswick, Magdeburg, Berlin, Wit- 
temburg, Leipsic, Hernhutt, Prague, Vienna, 
Augsburg, Stuttgard, at which latter place the 
travellers separated. Stephen Grellet proceeded 
through Strasburgh and Geneva, to visit the 
Wapenses. The Quaker missionary was 
gladly received by these witnesses of the truth. 
Hemmed in by mountain ramparts, and protect- 
ed by an hereditary name of faith, virtue, and 
suffering, the Waldenses were enjoying, at this 
time, a season of outward repose. They needed, 
however, the sympathy of Christians to assist in 
promoting improvements of education and of so- 
cial life ; and the kind personal interest of Ste- 
phen Grellet, as well as his influence in calling 
the attention of other Friends to their condition, 
had an encouraging effect upon this isolated 
Christian community. 

Passing from Turin to Bayonne, in France, 
Stephen Grellet and William Allen again met, 
and travelled together into Spain. 


with burdensome attentions. 


| 
! 
| 


land, in April, 1834. 

Before his return home, at the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, in May, ‘‘ Stephen Grellet had 
an opportunity fully to relieve his mind; his 
communication was very remarkable, rising 
brighter and brighter towards the close.” Wm. 
Allen also states that, “on the last day of the 
meeting, Stephen rose and delivered a parting 
exhortation, which was remarkably solemn and 
impressive ; ; to some he addressed the language 
of warning, and he had sweet encouragement for 
the aged and for the tender-visited minds. In 
the silence at the close, there was a deep feeling 
of solemnity.” The next day, at a meeting of 
ministers and elders, ‘‘ dear Stephen spoke in a 
remarkable manner—it was indeed a faithful 
communication. We felt the drawing of a fa- 
ther’s love, and after a time of silence, Stephen 
knelt in supplication.”” It was a favored op- 
portunity.” This was the last time that Stephen 
Grellet met his English brethren in public. He 
never visited England again. He sailed for 
Philadelphia in July, and reached home in Au- 
gust, 1834. 

On his return from Europe, in 1834, he re- 
mained at home, with the exception of visits to 
neighboring meetings, until 1837, when he vis- 
ited Ohio and Indiana. In 18388, he went to 
New York and Rhode Island, and again in 1842; 
in 1839, to Maryland and North Carolina ; in 
1843, to Maryland ; and in 1846, to New York 
and Maryland. After this, his physical infirmi- 
ties did not allow him to go far from home, and 
he spent the remaining years of his life in the 
midst of a community that revered his character 
and his works. Although not so much in public 
as in former years, he was notidle. He carried 
on an extensive correspondence on the Continent 
of Europe, and endeavored to improve the sin- 
gularly favored opportunities which he had en- 
joyed of forming acquaintances in almost every 
Kuropean kingdom. During his four visits to 
Europe, he is believed to have visited every 


They reached | country on the Continent, except perhaps Por- 
Madrid in February, 1833, and were received | tugal and Denmark. 


Such a man had a Euro- 


The King had} pean fame; and a letter from Stephen Grellet 


sent messages before them to prevent their being | was a passport even to kings and dignitaries of 
molested, and the populace came in throngs | kingdoms. 


from villages to see the persons thus honored. 


Innumerable persons have received spiritual 


At Madrid, they visited all the public institu-| benefit from him, as visitors at his house. 
tions, and sent to the King a report, calling his | “Thither the large-hearted, the benevolent, and 


attention to the great amount of mendicity in | the truly good of every ereed would go. They 
Spain, the condition of the peasants, the state of | would be charmed and instructed by his Chris- 


the prisons, 
colonies. 


and the existence of slavery in the | tian circumspection and wisdom. 


They were admitted to an audience | each hear some striking narrative fitted to their 
with the King and Queen, which lasted about peculiar case. 


They would 


They would see a halo around 
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him not to be assumed, or described. But, in 
addition, they would find themselves in an un- 
expected moment sitting in stillness, solemnized 
by a sense of the presence of the omnipresent 
Father of spirits; and then they would hear 
most apostolic preaching, singularly adapted to 
their time of need. Many a Christian minister, 
thus refreshed in the midst of a weary pilgrim- 
age, has gone on his way with renewed faith 
and strength, thanking God, and taking cour- | 
age. 

‘‘The most distinguished men of his own So- 
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well-developed and hardy frame seemed, even at 
four-score years, to resist with unusual tenacity, 
the encroachments of disease. He walked 
among us like a patriarch, whose very presence 
was a remembrancer of another world, and 
whose character reflected dignity and awe even 
upon his body of dust. 


SUPERIOR HEALTHFULNESS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The superiority of Pennsylvania, in respect 
to agricultural, mining,and even manufacturing 


ciety, when visiting America, evinced, as they | Tesources, Is now very generally acknowledged 
entered his house, that they felt it to be no ordi- But its advantages over most other States, in 
nary privilege. When Josep Jonn Gurney | regard to health, are not so fully understood. A 
first stepped within his door, he was visibly im-| few statistics on this point, which we digest 
pressed with something approaching to awe, and | from official sources, will show that our Com- 


felt that he was indeed beneath the roof of Ste-| 
phen Grellet.”’ 

The late revered CHARLES CHauNcey, who} 
possessed much knowledge of human nature, | 
and whose great heart could appreciate Stephen | 
Grellet, highly valued the opportunities of | 
Christian intercourse with this holy man. He} 
cherished his friendship to the last, and loved | 
him from the crown of his head to the soles of | 
his feet. 

Few men, indeed, ever received so universal | 
homage. Stephen Grellet belonged to that emi- 
nent class of Christians—Wilberforce, Thornton, 
Simeon, Robert Hall, Jay, Chalmers, Gurney, | 
Alexander—whose spirit and lives adorn the 
annals of Christianity, and who are regarded with 
reverence by all sects in the Church, and all par- 
ties in the world. Happy the man on whom | 
the favor of God rested in so remarkable a man- 
ner, and who was commissioned to do so much 
good, in so many spheres, to so many persons, 
for so long a period! The fight fought, the 
course finished, the faith kept, his is the crown 
of righteousness, from the hands of the righteous 
Judge ! 


In bodily presence, Stephen Grellet, without 
having special advantages of nature, was a good 
specimen of man. He was about the medium 
height, erect in person, and rather slender. His 
bright eye, of a quick, discerning glance, his | 
large aquiline nose, his goodly forehead, and his | 
firm tread, gave the impression of the presence 
of no ordinary person. A true Frenchman in 
politeness, he was quite a model of the courteous 
and affable, in his manners and general inter- 
course. There was a blessing in his smile, 
which made the heart glad. Instead of claiming 
deference from others, he anticipated it by his 
quiet, unaffected and universal condescension. 
His muscular strength was uncommon. No one 
could do harder work, or deal a harder blow; 
and his friends used to say pleasantly, that it 
was well he was a man of peace. His strength 
of constitution was tested by his numerous and 
trying journeyings in every clime; and his 


| the population. 


monwealth is peculiarly favorable to long life 
The ratio of deaths annually in the State of 
New York, is about fourteen and three quarters 
to every thousand of the population; that of 
Massachusetts, nineteen and a half; that of Con- 
necticut fifteen and a half; that of Ohio four- 
teen and a half; that of Kentucky fifteen and 
a third, and that of Missouri eighteen. But 
the ratio of annual deaths in Pennsylvania is 
not quite twelve and a half to every thousand of 
These States we have selected 
are taken, it will be seen, from every part of 
the United States, except the extreme Southern 
States; that is from the healthiest sections of 
the Union; for in Louisiana the annual morta!- 
ity is twenty three to every thousand. We 
have omitted the newer States in the northwest, 
because the large influx of immigrants into 
them decreases the ratio of deaths and prevents 
a fair comparison. The ratio of dwellings to 
every one hundred inhabitants is another test 
of health; for the more dwellings, the more com- 
fortable the population, the less food for disease 
In the State of New York the ratio is 15.30; 
in Maine, 16.43; in Massachusetts, 15.31; in 
New Jersey, 16.57, and in Khode Island, 15.17. 
But in Pennsylvania it is 16.71, a consider- 
able per centage in her favor. There are also 
proportionably more old people in Pennsylvania 
than in most other States. Thus in 1840, 
there were eighty-seven above a hundred years 
of age, while New York, with a larger popula- 
tion, had but eighty one; and in 1830 there 
were sixty-three, when New York had but fifty 
two. In 1850 the proportion was more equal 
though Pennsylvania was still ahead. Our com- 
monwealth also has an unusually large propor- 
tion of able-bodied persons, a fact proving the 
conditions of climate and social life to be pecu- 
liarly favorable to the healthful developement of 
man. For example: the per centage of the 
white population of Pennsylvania, between the 
ages of thirty and forty, to the total white pop- 
ulation, is 12.27, while that of Ohio is but 11.64; 
of Maine, 11.95; of Kentucky, 11.03; of In- 
diana, 10.98; Virginia, 11.33, and of Tennes- 
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see, 12.21. We have not compared it with 
the States where immigrants resort to settle, be- 
cause such immigrants are generally in the 
prime of life, and destroy the fairness of any 
comparison. 

If we take the great cities of the United States, 
we find that Philadelphia, the social and indus- 
trial capital of Pennsylvania, is the healthiest 
in the Union. The health reports, often colla- 
ted in these columns, prove this; and therefore 
we make no further reference to this point. 

The comfort of living in Philadelphia, as com- 
pared with other cities, is shown by the less 
crowded condition of our population. In New 
York, each house averages thirteen persons and 
a half, in Boston about nine, in St. Louis near- 
ly cight, and in Cincinnati eight and a quarter. 
But ia Philadelphia each house has only an 
avcraze of six and a half persons. The plente- 
ousness of water, the superior character of the 
markets, and other things conducive to health, 
in Philadelphia, are well known.— Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 9, 1856. 


The question of slavery must be admitted to 
be one of portentous character, which is cau- 
sing more angry discussion than any other sub- 
ject, or perhaps than all other subjects, among 
the people of the United States. It has been 
frequently asserted, and perhaps extensively 
believed, that the progress of emancipation has 
been greatly retarded by the intemperance of 
its advocates. Whatever truth there may bein 
this allegation, it is obvious that the subject is 
of too important a character, and too deeply in- 
volyes the interests of every part of our ex- 
tended Union, to be judiciously discussed in any 
other than a calm and dispassionate manner. If 
the advocates of universal freedom sometimes 
indulge a zeal which carries them beyond the 
bounds of deliberate and sober reasoning, this 
intemperance does not affect the force or cor- 
rectness of their arguments. It has been charged 
upon Galileo, that when he embraced and pro- 
mulgated the Copernican doctrine, which as- 
signed an annual and diurnal motion to the 
earth, a doctrine which was denounced by the 
fathers of the church as absurd and heretical, 
he advanced his opinions with a publicity and 
confidence which unavoidably excited the in- 
dignation of the Inquisition. Admitting this 
charge correct, no well-informed person of the 
present day will suppose his arguments in favor 
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of the mobility of the earth less forcible and 
conclusive than they would have been if urged 
with-a little morediscretion. Inthe discussion 
of the question of slavery, the proper conside- 
ration is, not whether the advocates or oppo- 
nents of emancipation exhibit the greatest 
share of moderation and discretion, but on 
which side the truth lies. It is readily admit- 
ted that in the investigation of any important 
question, especially of one in which our interests 
‘are deeply concerned, angry denunciation is 
| much more likely to injure than to promote the 
| cause which it is intended to serve. It is there- 
fore highly desirable that those who enter into 
the discussion of a question of such vital im- 
portance as that of negro slavery, should bring 
to that discussion a mind divested as far as pos- 
sible of every feeling of angry excitement. 
Now, it is supposed that the people of the 
United States are divided, in interest as well as 
in feeling, into two great sections, pledged on 
one side to the support and extension of negro 
slavery, and on the other to its early and final 
extinction. It requires but little knowledge of 
political economy to discover, that among a peo- 
ple so intimately connected in their political and 
commercial relations, as those of the United 
States, it is scarcely possible that interests es- 
sentially incompatible should exist at all. The 
prosperity of one section of our nation contrib- 
utes, either directly or indirectly, to the pros- 
perity of all; and that which retards the ad- 
vancement of one portion, eventually operates 
to the injury of every other. From these prin- 
ciples, the conclusion seems inevitable that a 
great part of the contention by which the peo- 
ple of the United States have been so long and 
so grievously disturbed, must be att:ibuted, not 
to actual opposition of interests, but to a mis- 
taken view, on one side or the other, as to what 
those actual interests are. It would be unchari- 
table for the advocates of emancipation to as- 
sume that all those whom they see arrayed 
against them, and who are exercising all their 
influence and ingenuity to enhance the power 
and enlarge the area of the slaveholding por- 
tion of our confederacy, are necessarily and 
intentionally enemies to their country. Many 
of them, no doubt, are acting on the belief that 
the detention of the negro race in slavery is not 
only right in itself, but conducive in its results 
to the best interests of the Union. The force 
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of peshple and the prejudices of education | 
supply the place of argument, and with many | 
of them, the subject has never been brought | 
under serious consideration at all. On the etlier'| 
hand, it is scarcely possible for any credulity to 
embrace the belief that those numerous philan- 
thropists who spent their lives in laboring to | 
advance tl 
their race, 


1e temporal and eternal interests of | 
and among whose labors an effort to | 
promote the ex:inction of slavery held a con-| 
spicuous place, were less sincere in reality than | 
in profession. It is impossible to suppose that Ben- 
ezet, Woolman, Sharp, Clarkson, Buxton, and | 
a host of others that might be named, were la- | 
boring in opposition to their convictions, when 
they gave the whole energy of their minds to | 
the abolition of the slave trade and’ to the an- 
nihilation of slavery. 

May 


some mode cannot be discovered by whicha sub- 


we 


P “ | 
not then soberly inquire whether | 


ject which is generally regarded as tending to| 
dangerous excitement may be brought unde 
If our breth- 
ren of the South, whoassume the championship 
of slavery, 


calm and deliberate examination. 
are as fully convinced as they pro- 
fess to be, of its rectitude and policy, we might 
readily suppose they would not shrink from its 
discussion. 
the 


truth, 


The truth hasnothing to fear from 
it not | 
and of all the 
, those among whom 
slavery is tolerated are the most deeply interested 


most rigid examination; is error, 
that seeks concealment ; 
people in the United States 
in the inquiry whether its foundations are laid | 
on the immutable basis of justice and right, 
and whether its toleration is conducive to the 
essential interests of the community. 

We are sometimes told that the question of 
the continuance of slavery belongs exclusively 
to the States where it exists,and that those por- 
tions of the Union which have extinguished or 
never admitted the condition, have no cause or 
right to interfere between the southern planters 
Were this assertion a nearer 
approximation to the truth than it actually is, 
still the people of the South would be no less 
interested than they now are in the right solu- 


tion of the question, whether their cherished in- 


and their slaves. 





stitution promotes or retards their moral, politi- 
cal, or economical advancement. The assertion, 
however, if received at all, must be admitted 
with very considerable qualifications. The com- 


mercial and political relations between the dif- 


| ject of indifference to any other part. 
| 
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ferent sections of the Union, extend their rami- 
In- 
| deed, the experience of the last few years suf- 
ficiently demonstrates that the existence of sla- 


| fications through every part of our system. 


| ° oo 
| very in one part of the Union cannot be a sub- 


At the 
present hour, a violent struggle prevails, the ob- 
ject of which is to decide whether the slave- 
holding or non-slaveholding influence shall be 
ultimately predominant in our model republic. 
All, therefore, whether residing on the north or on 
the south of Masonand Dixon's Line and the river 
| Ohio, 


deeply, in the correct adjustment of this ques- 


are interested, if not equally, at least 
| tion. 

The editor of this journal is not about to pro- 
pose an exact outline of the manner in which 


The 


object in view is to offer to his readers a consid- 


the discussion suggested may be conducted. 


eration which, peihaps, some of them may im- 
prove, of the importance and necessity of devis- 


r| ing some plan by which the advocates and op- 


ponents of negro slavery in the United States 
may be brought, in the presence of each other, 
to a calin and deliberate examination of the sub- 
ject in all its various relations. The plan of 
Lectures, which the people of Boston have 
recently adopted, in which some distinguished 
individuals of the South have been invited to 
participate, appears calculated to promote, at 


least in part, the object designed. This, if 


| . . . . 
| conducted in a proper manner, and in a spirit of 


conciliation, may perhaps serve as a beginning. 
The subject is unquestionably one which ought 
to arrest the most serious attention of the states- 
men and philanthropists in every section of our 
and gladly would the 
writer hear some feasibl: plan by which the ar- 


widely extended domain ; 


guments, both for and against the system of sla- 
very, might be presented in a dispassionate man- 
ner to the view of the intelligent classes of our 
citizens. Such an examination might include 
an inquiry into the origin, the nature, and the 
powers of government, and whether property in 
man can be defended upon principles compatible 
with those universally admitted as the basis of 
law. This would appear to be a primary con- 
sideration, and if fairly decided in the affirma- 
tive, it will prepare the way for the sober dis- 
but if 
a negative decision should be attained, it would 


leave little room for inquiry, among the candid 


cussion of subordinate points of inquiry ; 
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advocates of truth, how far thesystem could be de- 
fended upon principles of expediency or political 
economy ; for surely no one will assert that a 


system which is radically unjust can be politi- 
cally or economically expedient. If the sup- 
porters of slavery actually believe that the sys- 
tem is radically just, and evidently or demon- 


strably defensible upon principles which a Chris- | 


tian can own, it is difficult to conceive what ob- 
jection they can make to an open and triumphant 
vindication of those principles. 

An affirmative conclusion being supposed, a 
serious question would then arise, whether the 
maintenance of slavery, as now existing in the 
United States, does or does not promote the 
wealth and prosperity of those who support it, 
and the harmony and peace of the community. 
In case this latter question should be decided in 
the negative, we might reasonably hope that our 
compatriots of the South would willingly relax 


their grasp upon a system demonstrably injurious | 


to themselves. 

Having already extended these remarks be- 
yond what was originally intended, the subject 
is deferred to a future number.—z. L. 


Marriev,—At Friends’ Meeting, Pickering, 
Canada West, on the 17th ult., Danret H. Rocers, 
of Yonge St. Monthly Meeting, son of the late Asa 
Rogers, to Ann Ricnarpson, daughter of James 
Richardson, of the former place. 


, At Friends’ Meeting, Yonge St., Canada 
West, on the 24th ult., Samuex Rocers, son of the 
late Elias Rogers, to Acnsan, daughter of Stephen 
and Rebecca Cody, all of Yonge St. Monthly 
Meeting. 


Diep on the 18th of 10th month last, Mercy 
Grorce, aged 27 years, and on the 20th of 11th 
month, Ezra GeorGe, in his 23d year, children of 
Jesse George. 

, on the 7th of Twelfth month last, of typhoid 
fever, in the 53d year of his age, Jesse Georer, a 
member of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 

He was one of the early settlers in this part of 
the country, where a few Friends located about 
twelve or fourteen years since, and obtained the 
privilege of holding a meeting for worship. 

Thioly scattered ina wilderness country amongst 
pioneer settlers of various denominations or with- 
out any particular profession of religion, it may 
readily be conceived that the responsibility of their 
situation was deeply felt by all who were concerned 
for the consistent maintenance of our peculiar re- 
ligious testimonies. 

Upon no one, perhaps, did this responsibility 
rest with greater weight than upon the beloved 
friend who is the subject of this sketch. He 
devoted his time and talents zealously and faith- 
fully to the service of truth, earnestly laboring for 
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the prosperity of the cause, and always liberal in 
his contributions to supply the temporal wants of 
society. 

At an.early day he was appointed to the station 

of elder in the church, and he discharged the 
duties of his station with zeal and fidelity, in the 
fear of the Lord. 

He manifested an earnest solicitude that, in es- 
|saying to uphold the standard of Quakerism 
among a people, many of whom were strangers 
to our society, we might not become as stumbling 
| blocks in the way of honest inquirers, and bring 

reproach upon the cause which we profess to love, 
| and with this concern, his life and conversation 
|eminently accorded. By example as well as by 
precept, in the honest uprightness of his conduet 
| amongst men, in the government of his family, and 
in his services in the church in which he was a 
chief burden-bearer, he evinced a deep and abid- 
ing attachment to and concern for the support of 
Christian Quakerism in its primitive simplicity. 
| During his illness, though somewhat wandering 
in his mind, he manifested to the last that concern 
for the welfare of Society and the prosperity of 
Truth, which had been the chief object of his life; 
and, having finished his course, has entered, as 
we humbly trust, into that rest prepared for the 
| righteous from the foundation of the world. 
His loss is deeply felt by his friends, but his ex- 
| ample yet speaketh ; and the self-sacrificing de- 
votedness of his life will, we believe, long be re- 
| membered by many to whom he was best known, 
as an additional incentive to renewed faithfulness. 


| , on the 23d of 12th month last, in Kinge- 

| bury, Washington county, N. Y., Cares Dean, in 

| the 87th year of his age, a member of Queensbury 
Monthly Meeting, and for about 40 years very ac- 
ceptably filled the station of an elder. 

Thus ata very advanced age he quietly departed, 
leaving a well grounded hope that through ador- 
able mercy he has been admitted to enter the 

| pearl gates, and join that innumerable company 
who have washed their robes and made them 
| white in the blood of the Lamb. 


GREEN’S COURT SOUP HOUSE. 


The long continued severity of the weather, 
} and the suspension of labor consequent on the 
| closing of navigation, have caused an unusual 
| demand for Soup and Bread at the above esta- 
blishment, while the high prices of meat, flour, 
rice and other articles used, greatly increase the 
expenses of the Society. Depending for the 
|means of carrying on its operations, upon the 
| voluntary contributions of the benevolent, the So- 
ciety is desirous of calling attention to the subject. 
Donations in money or any of the above-named 
articles will be gratefully received by 
JernemiaH Hacker, Treasurer, 
144 South Fourth St., 
or Tuomas Evans, 180 Arch St. 


| 
} 


The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible As- 
sociation of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting, will be held at the Arch Street Meeting 
House, on Second-day evening, the lth of 2d mo., 
at 74 o’clock. The members of the Auxiliary, 
and Friends interested in the distribution of the 
Holy Scriptures, are particularly invited to attend. 

2d mo., 2—2t T. E. Beesztey, Sec’y. 
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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 

A few copies of the cheap edition—all that re- 
main unsold—may be obtained of Wm. Macniven, 
No. 4 Appletree Alley, Philada. 
copy, $1.25; per dozen, $12.00, 


Price for single 


For Friends’ Review. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY. 


The long expected continuation of this work, 
| has recently appeared. A hasty examination does 


| not warrant an attempt to criticize, in detail, 


this further contribution towards a new history 


of England. That it deserves a higher title 
cannot be safely affirmed. There isa curious 
mass of materials woven into a readable narra- 

| tive; but in the management of it, the work of 
About five years ago, when sewing ma-/|the essayist, the biographer and the partizan 


HOW MACHINERY INCREASES 


LABOR. 


BENEFICIAL | 


chines were beginning to be introduced into this | 


city, some furious attacks were made upon them 


by ignorant and mock philanthropists, who pre- | 


tended to be anxiously concerned for poor seam- 


stresses. They pictured thesad fate which awaited | 


those persons ; told how the hard-earned bread 


was to be taken out of their mouths by such | 
capitalists as could purchase and use such ma- | 


chines, thereby dispensing with the labor of 
needlewomen, and thus bring them to want for 
lack of employment. Have such predictions been 
fulfilled? We, who have for years carefully 
watched the effects of labor-saving machinery of 
every kind upon society, knew that such ideas, 
when uttered, were no better than the emanations 
of an idiot’s dream, and trusted to a few years’ ex- 
perience to prove the benefits of such machines to 
every class in the community. 
such machines are now in operation in our 


country, and if we are rightly informed, more | 


than a thousand of them are in operation in 


New York city alone; but instead of these hav- | 
ing thrown any industrious females out of em- | 


ployment, they have rather increased the quan- 
tity of work for them to do. We were told a 


few days since, by one engaged somewhat ex- | 


tensively in providing needle-work, that twenty 


stitches are now made on some garments, for | 


one that was made five years ago—in short, 
that sewing machines had greatly increased the 
demand for sewed work. Thus coat linings, 


which used to be made plain, are now mostly 
elaborately worked, and finely stitched, and it | 
is the same with almost every kind of sewed 


work. The amount of such work, he stated, had 
increased even in a greater ratio than the ma- 
chines to execute it. A higher taste is now 
being gratified, and hundreds of women who 
used to ply the needle early and late with their 
fingers, for a mere pittance, are now better re- 
munerated for their labor in attending sewing 
machines, while at the same time their hours 
of toil have been measurably reduced. It is 
our opinion that the very class—needle-women 
—respecting whom so much was at one time 
said about being injured by sewing machines, 
will be the most benefited. In many, if not 
in almost every instance, this has been felt to 
be the case already. Sewing machines, there- 
fore, which are but a recent invention, afford 
abundant examples “how machinery increases 
beneficial labor.” — Scientific American. 


Thousands of | 


is strangely blended with the proper business 
of the historian. It would be too much to affirm 
that the writer’s conclusions are ordinarily ar- 
rived at upon any kpown principles of historical 
proof. In these, as inthe former volumes, one 
is, at first glance, impressed with the mass of 
authorities quoted at the foot of the page; but, on 
examination, they toooften prove tobe unsupport- 
ed assertions of some reckless partizan, some 
bitter enemy or convicted criminal, which pass 
into the text and are thus given to the world as 
history. It was, with no less force than beauty, 
remarked by the late Henry Reed, when briefly 
alluding to the first two volumes of Macaulay’s 
| work, that “‘there are few writers who exact 
from the reader such unquestioning obedience. 
Obedience, too, to sarcasm and scorn. It has 
been justly said, that a historian’s first great 
| qualification is an earnest craving after truth. 
1 would ask any reader of this work, even with 
the fresh fascination on him, whether, on clos- 
ing the volumes, he feels an assurance of the 
presence of such an earnest craving? * * 
Of the majestic beauty of quiet and simple truth, 
he (Macaulay) seems to have no conception. 
His moral and intellectual nature seem not to 
| be justly balanced. This appears in another 
form of intellectual pride, an absence of all 
genial appreciation of lofty character, heroic or 
saintly—an unbelief in high and earnest moods 
of thought and feeling ; and a pride of power in 
despoiling men of the sentiments of reverence 
and admiration they have been glad to bestow. 
The more habitual these sentiments have be- 
come, the greater the power displayed in scatter- 
ing them.”’ These just criticisms of one, who 
was himself distinguished by those traits in 
which Macaulay is wanting, are equally applicable 
to the volumes just issued. 

The greatest of the Roman historians has 
finely said, that it was the chief office of history to 
|see that eminent virtue is not forgotten, and 
| that depravity in word or action is checked by 
| the fear of future infamy. Measured by this 
standard, Macaulay has no claim to the rank 
of an historian. He has a morbid appetite which 
can only besatisfied by preying upon the memo- 
ry of good men. Happily it is impossible for 
him long to indulge his peculiar taste without 
revealing his own besetting sin—an utter in- 
difference to the truth. Having, on a former 
occasion, recklessly assailed the character of 
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William Penn, his charges were met by abund- 
ant evidence of their falseness. Possessing 
neither the manliness to confess an error, nor 
the virtue to rejoice in the establishment of the 
truth, and irritated by the exposure to which 
he was subjected, he now returns to the charge, 
by heaping upon that noble person accusations 
wholly unsupported by reliable evidence, and 
ene of which is so absurd as to leave no doubt 
of the feeling which occasioned its reproduc- 
tion. 

The new charges against Wm. Pennare, that 
he was one of a band of conspirators to restore 
King James by the aid of a French army ; that 
if not guilty of deliberate falsehood, he mani- 
fested credulity and garrulousness in giving as- | 
surance to his fellow conspirators, that certain 





noblemen were friendly to James, such assu- 
rance having no foundation; that at an inter- 
view, which he had solicited with a person de- 
puted by King William to meet him, he told | 
“ something very like a lie, and confirmed it by 
something very like an oath ;” and finally, that 
three years later, having made his peace with 
the reigning monarch, he almost immediately 
“sent a message earnestly exhorting James to | 


make a descent on England with thirty thousand 
men.” 


When we reflect that these grave accusations 
are brought against a man, who had from his 
youth professed to believe in the unlawfulness 





of war; who had manifested the sincerity of 
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intense love of life’ was severe; that he was 
bold in refusing to confess when under the stim- 
ulus of wine, but very different when the ex- 
citement had passed ; that he regularly made a 
confession every forenoon, when he was sober, and 
burned it every night, when merry. ‘ The fatal 
hour drew nigh, and the fortitude of Preston 
gave way.” He made his pretended disclosures, 
and after his release from prison retired to a 
lonely dwelling to pass the rest of his life with 
“blighted fame and a broken heart.” Such is 
the evidence on which Macaulay dares to convict 
William Penn of treason and falsehood ; of re- 
pudiating the profession of a long life passed in 
public positions ; of apostacy from those princi- 
ples of religion and virtue, to promote which he 
had suffered abundant! as he had ever toiled in 
a labor of love. If it were needful to disprove 
the statements of a witness so utterly discredited 
by the accuser himself, it would be sufficient to 
recur to the admitted facts, that although a 
warrant was issued for Wm. Penn’s arrest, no 
active efforts were made to secure him ; that al- 
though remaining for some time in retirement, 
he was permitted to defend himself before a 
member of King William’s Government, and 


\that finally he was admitted before the Privy 


Council, and acquitted of the charges which are 
now so maliciously reproduced. 

The third charge is made on the evidence of 
a better man, but is clearly unsupported by the 
testimony. Wm. Penn, in the presence of Sid- 


that profession by landing unarmed on territory | ney, with whom he had been long acquainted, 
occupied by savages, generally reputed to be | declared himself a faithful subject of King 
eruel and warlike, and founding in the wilder- | William and Queen Mary, protesting, it is said, 


ness, a commonwealth on the principles of | 
peace ; against one who had ever taught, as he | 
had practised, a morality of uncompromising 
strictness; who had voluntarily relinquished 
flattering prospects of worldly success, to main- | 
tain in suffering, in imprisonments, in separa- 
tion from his nearest connections, those religious 
convictions which, through a long and most 
eventful life, he uniformly declared to be dearer 
to him than all things beside; against a man 


as in the Divine presence, that he knew of no 
plot unless the projects of the French government 
might be such. Witha levity not unworthy of 
the absurdity of his assertion, Macaulay calls 
this “telling something very like a lie,” and 
confirming it “ by something very like an oath.” 
Our author having discredited his own witness 
to the two first charges, there remains no reason 
for questioning the statement of Wm. Penn. In 
truth no statement could be more probable in 


of whom we have the testimony of many witness- | itself, or more consistent with his own life-long 
es, his cotemporaries, that he was distinguished | profession. He was a personal friend of James, 
by wisdom, discretion and sincerity; surely it | but his religious convictions had taught him to 
is not too much to expect that the indictment | be a faithful subjectof the ruling powers Such 
should be sustained by at least one credible |was the acknowledged principle of the s0- 
witness. ciety of which he was so distinguished a mem- 
Now, while gravely adopting these statements, | ber. As regards the expression which is at- 
making them, so far as he can do so, matter of | tributed to him, he may have solemnly ex- 
history, the author informs us that the first | pressed himself as is charged. 
two rest exclusively on the testimony of one| That a difference of sentiment existed among 
individual. Of this sole witness—one Preston | Friends, as to any use of the Divine name in 
—we are told, that he was convicted of treason, | the affirmation which by law was at a later period 
and sentenced to be executed; that a fellow | substituted for an oath is well known. That it 
convict, refusing to make any confession, was | was an honest difference is undeniable—for it 
actually put to death ; that Preston was prom- | was between men who were ready to hazard 
ised his life on condition of making disclosures ; | their lives rather than abate one tittle from what 
that he was wholly unmanned by his situation; | they believed to be the Truth. Whether the 
that the struggle between conscience and “an! expression imputed to him was used by Wm. 
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Penn or not, we may be well nel that he 
spoke reverently ; and if it was used it but 
proves that he, with George Whitehead and 
others, did not regard it as partaking of the na- 
ture of an oath, 

The last charge, taken in connection with Wm. 
Penn’s well-known principles, is so absurd, that 
it is difficult to give it a serious examination. 

Ww. Penn, who for 26 years had been an un- 
flinching advocate of the truth, as professed by 

Friends, who had just been acquitted by the 
government of King William, who had a most 
valuable Province in America to lose, and 
nothing to gain by promoting civil war, Wm. 
Penn, we are told, with asoberness which might 
provoke a smile were it not suppressed by the 
malice which is revealed in the charge, no soon- 
er finds himself at liberty, than he sends a mes- 


sage to King James earnestly exhorting him to} 


invade England with thirty thousand men! 
Thisaccusation would seem tostand self-refuted. 
It is, however, worth 
thority upon which it is made, if only to learn 
how hollow is the 
anthor is 
fice. 


foundation upon which our 
content to rest his historical edi- 
This incredible assertion, it appears, is 
made upon the authority of “a paper drawn up 
at St. Germains, under Melfort’s direction.’ 
By whom the p: \per was drawn, what was the 
occasion of its being drawn, or who had com- 
municated the message from Wm. Penn to the 
writer, are important questions ou which we are 
not informed. ‘The court of the exiled mon- 
arch at St. 
who had lost their all; many of them men of 
profligate character, who had for the present an 
inadequate and most precarious subsistence ; for 
the future no hope, but in the restoration of 
James. That such men were ever ready to pro- 
mote the invasion of England, there is no 
doubt—that they were equally ready to invent 
falsehoods to effect their object is very probable. 
In the absence of any name to prove that so 
improbable a message was sent, the whole story 
might be safely rejected. But one 
charge. The paper was written under Melfort’s 
direction. What was Melfort’s character? 
Let our author again speak for his own witness. 
At p. 49, (Butler’s Philada. Edition,) he tells 
us ‘“‘ He (Melfort) was an apostate; he was 
believed to be an insincere apostate ; and the 
insolent, arbitrary and menacing language of 
his state papers disgusted even the Jacobites. ? 
Again, page 54, “ He (Melfort) was a renegade ; 
he was a mortal enemy of the liberties of his 
country ; he was of a bad and tyrannical na- 
ture :’”’—*‘ his apostacy and arbitrary maxims of 
government made him the abhorrence of Kng- 
land and Scotland.” Finally, at page 97, speak- 
ing of some intercepted letters, itis said, ‘Some 
of them proved to be from Melfort, and were 
worthy of him. Every line indicated those 


° ; | 
while to examine the au- 


Germains was thronged with men | 
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qualities whieh: made him the abhorrence of his 
country,” &. “ He announced with delight the 
near approach of the day of vengeance and ra- 
pine,’ &. Such is the man upon whose im- 
plied testimony the last effort of our author to 
destroy the character of a great and good man 
rests. It will be arclief to turn from Macau- 


lay and his witnesses to the true character of 
Wm. Penn as portrayed by those who knew 
him well, and who are known to have been men of 
integrity and piety, and as exemplified in his 
own eloquent and Christian teachings. OG. 


AGRICULTURAL BENEFITS OF SNOW. 
It is with some feelings of regret and dis- 


| comfort that farmers, as well as other men, re- 


gard the approach of winter. That during 
several months, there must continue an exhaust- 
ing drain upon the accumulations of the year, 


| without any replenishing streams to counterbal- 


ance its effects, is a fact not pleasant to contem- 
plate, especially if an individual happens to be 
straitened in supply. Ilence, when a storm of 
snow occurs early in the season, as one did in 
this locality recently, the inquiry naturally 
arises, of what benefit is snow? We see 
its evil effects in the wretched state in which it 
places our roads; in the straine d and broken 
manner it leaves our trees, especially if it comes, 
as in this instance, before _the *y have been defo- 
liated by the wind and frost; in the downeast and 
sorry look it gives to all eeaie nature, man 
included. 

[t is not our purpose to assert the value of an 
untimely snow, any more than that of an un- 
timely frost. Any one of the phenomena of 
nature may be attended with evil consequences, 
however beneficial and 
way. 


necessary in a general 
Too much rain or too little ; too backward 
a season or too forward ; and a thousand things, 
generally beneficial, may be specially injurious. 
Nature works by general laws, and in their im- 


partial administration, does not stop to inquire 


| whether or not this man’s seed is sown, or that 
name is | 
mentioned as having given some sanction to the | 


man’s harvest is secure. 


Snow, in latitudes where the temperature is 


| sufficiently low for it to fall, is of vital import- 


ance to vegetable life. Its peculiarly porous 
structure renders it an exceedingly bad conduc- 
tor of caloric ; and hence, 
thing either warm or cold, and greatly differing 
in temperature from the snow itself, or from 
surrounding objects, it requires a long period of 
time for the equilibrium to be restored. 

If the earth becomes early covered with 
snow, and before the ground is frozen, it will 
remain above freezing point during the entire 
winter, even though the atmospheric tempera- 
ture should go down many degrees below zero. 
So decided is its protection, that if the soil be 
penetrated with frost to the depth of several 
inches before the fall of snow comes on, the 
caloric of the subsoil will remove the frost, not- 


when covering any- 
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withstanding the atmosphere has not at any 
time risen much above freezing point. We 
were, when a boy, much puzzled at this phe- 
nomenon. The ground had been frozen like a 
stone before the snow fell upon it, the weather 
continuing many weeks below freezing point; 
and yet, afterwards, on removing the snow, the 
ground was found thawed out, and easily lifted 
with a shovel. Of course, a boy’s reason was 
given for this circumstance, viz: that the snow 
was warm, and had thawed out the ground, in- 
stead of the true one, that its non-conducting 
properties had intercepted the radiation of the 
heat from the lower strata of the soil, and this, 
acting upon the upper stratum, had removed the 
frost. 

Alpine plants, that outlive the severest win- 
ters of mountain districts, because protected by 
snow, have perished in the comparatively warm 
climate of Kngland, for want of such protection. 
We had a good illustration of the genial influ- 
ence of snow in our own country last winter. 
The thermometer went down to a point unpre- 
cedented in our history, being no less than 
twenty-two degrees below zero. That was a 
point of depression indicated for the first time 
in sixty-seven years, and for how long a time 
previously, it is impossible to tell. Of course, 
the peach crop was utterly ruined, and orchards 
which were wont to yield hundreds of bushels 
of splendid fruit, produced nothing but leaves. 
At our horticultural show, however, there were 


exhibited several magnificent specimens of 


peaches, which, upon inquiry, were found in 
every instance to have been produced upon 
limbs that had, by a fortunate accident, been 
bent down and covered with snow-drift. The 
temperature in their position did not probably 
fall to zero, and if they could have lain upon 
the ground, would barely have reached freezing 
point. The earth at this severe period was 
mantled with a heavy fall, and we tremble at 
the possible consequences which might have 
ensued in case the ground had been exposed 
and denuded. As it was, the frost did not 
penetrate to an unusual depth, and the wheat 
fields and the meadows came out in the spring 
fresh and green from their long winter slum- 
bers. 

Snow has been called the poor man’s ma- 
nure; but we are not aware that analysis 
shows it to possess any fructifying elements 
not contained in rain water. The gradual 
manner of its melting away enables the soil 
to absorb a greater portion, and thus become 
thoroughly saturated at the season when such 
a result is desirable. The absorption of caloric, 
which becomes latent in melting snow, prevents 
a sudden transition from the chill of winter to 
the warmth of spring. If it were not for this, 
vegetation would start too early, and all the 
fruits and tender plants would be nipped by ver- 
nal frosts. As the seasons are now constituted, 
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the sun must at least cross the equator, and the 
length of days exceed that of nights, before the 
snow melts from the hillside and. disappears in 
the vale. It has then performed its mission, a 
gentle and merciful one, whatever may have 
been its chill and forbidding aspect in the early 
autumn. 

A locality that experiences abundant falls of 
snow, which cover the ground uniformly through 
the winter, will admit of the cultivation of 
many things that cannot be grown in other 
places with no lower temperature, but destitute 
of snow; and many countries would be, without 
its protecting influences, mere regions of waste 
and desolation.— Rural New Yorker. 


KEEP YOUR PROMISES. 


The man in the Bible, who said, “I go sir,” 
and went not, has his counterpart, at the pre- 
sent day, in every department of life. Nothing 
is more common than for persons to make pro- 
mises or excite expectations which are never 

|realized. It is an easy thing to give one’s 

word, but a harder thing to keep it. An un- 
willingness to disoblige, a disposition to keep 
on good terms with all, a desire to get rid of 
importunity, together with a carelessness and 
indifference as to what constitutes an obligation, 
lead many to say they will do a thousand things 
which are never done, and which, indeed, if 
they had looked into their hearts, they would 
have discovered they had no real intention of 
doing. Some amiable people seem to lack the 
nerve and moral courage to say, “ No,” even 
when the contrary involves them in an untruth. 
One is asked to be present at a public meeting 
where important measures are to be discussed, 
and his counsels and co-operation are regarded 
as important. He is not cordially in favor of 
the object, or is pressed with other engagements, 
or prefers enjoying his evenings with his own 
family circle, or over his books, and in his own 
heart has no purpose to accede to the proposi- 
tion. Unwilling, however, to avow his real 
sentiments, or to appear disobliging, he either 
gives his word to be present, or so frames his 
speech as to leave that impression upon the 
mind of his friend. ‘‘irtually he has given his 
promise ; but the occasion comes and passes 
without his ever having harbored a serious 
thought of cheering it with his presence. A 
mechanic is engaged to do a piece of work. It 
is important that it shall be attended to prompt- 
ly; arrangements involving the convenience 
and comfort of the family depend upon it, and 
except for the positive assurance that it should 
be done at the appointed time, some other per- 
son would have been engaged. But the ap- 
pointed day comes and goes; notwithstanding 
repeated applications and new promises, weeks 
pass on before the first blow of the hammer is 
struck, or the first nail driven. 
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The result of this looseness of speech and 
conscience is, first, great vexation and disap- 
pointment. The party to whom such promises 
were made relied upon them. But the faith- 
lessness of the other party has deranged all his 
plans, and subjected him to much inconvenience. 
He is impatient and vexed, gives way to un- 
pleasant temper, says many hard things, and 

rhaps commits much sin. 

Then, also, confidence is destroyed in the per- 
son who made the promise. The word of the 
latter has been pledged, and if he has failed to 
keep it once, he may fail again. The victim of 
his deception, having discovered that he is not 
to be relied upon, fixes a mark upon him, and 
takes care not to put himself in the way of fu- 
ture disappointments, and advises his friends in 
like manner. 

Hence, too, the man who makes and breaks 
promises is a loser in the end, so far as mere 
self-interest is concerned. In order to keep his 
business, or not disoblige customers or friends, 
he pledged himself for what he knew, or might 
have known, would not be done. Instead of 
promoting his end by this deception, he has 
frustrated it. The loss of customers, and their 
adverse advice and influence, do him a hun- 
dred-fold more harm than frankly to have told 
the truth at the outset. 


The worst result of all, however, is the injury 
done by the faithless promiser to his own moral 
principles. Whatever interpretation he may put 
upon his language, and however he may endea- 
vor to excuse himself, he has uttered a false- 
hood. The repetition of such obliquities dead- 
ens his moral sense, so that, after long practice, 
he thinks nothing of giving and breaking his 
word. At last he can tell an untruth every day 
of his life, and not even be conscious of impro- 
priety. 

The lessons to be drawn from this are, 1. That 
we should weigh well our words. Strictly in- 
terpreted, perhaps, your language may not have 
necessarily implied an absolute obligation ; but 
if such an impression was made, the injury is 
done. And 2. That in all transactions it is 
best, in every sense of the term, to be honest. 
If a request cannot be complied with, say so. 
You may fail, for the time, to please a customer 
or friend, but in the end you will have gained 
his respect and confidence. It is a great thing 
to have men say of you, “‘ His word is as true 
as steel. If he has said it, it will be done.” 
“ A good name,” says the wise man, “ is rather 
to be chosen than great riches.” —Christian 
Advocate and Journal. 


“ Iv appears that whatsoever befalls men while 
they live in pure obedience to God, as it cer- 
tainly works for their good, so it may not be 
considered an evil as it relates to them.’’—John 
Woolman. 
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THE INSECT TEACHER, 
BY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


“The spider takes hold with her hands, and is in kings’ 
palaces.”—Kine SoLomon, 


See! with what untiring skill— 

What an energy of will, 

All unaided, all forlorn— 

Housewife’s hate and beauty’s scorn— 

How the spider builds her bower 

High in balls of regal power. 

Is the mansion of thy care 

Made by wealth and taste so fair, 

By Misfortune’s fearful sway, 

Laid in dust ?—or reft away 7— 

— Yield no thought to blank despair, 

Firm in faith, and strong in prayer, 

Rise !—the ruin to repair. 

For the Spider, homeless made, 
Hunted from each loved retreat, 

Not dejected, not afraid, 

Toiling through the gluomiest shade, 
Gathereth vigor from defeat :— 

Child of reason !—deign to see 

What an insect teacheth thee. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn INTELLIGENCE.—The Arabia arrived at 
Boston on the 2d inst., with Liverpool dates to the 
19th ult. 

Russia has agreed to accept the Austrian propo- 
sitions as a basis of negotiations. She proposed, 
through her Minister at Vienna, some alterations, 
but was answered that the Western Powers had 
no motive to change their decision, which had been 
carefully considered, and that if the terms propos- 
ed were not accepted by the 18th ult., the Austrian 
Legation would leave St. Petersburg, and Austria 
would seek to obtain the armed co-operation of 
the German Diet. Whether the neyotiations will 
lead to peace, is of course uncertain. 

In the Crimea occasional skirmishes have oc- 
curred. The destruction of the docks of Sebasto- 
pol was nearly completed. The health of the Eng- 
lish army was reported to be good. 

In Asia, the Russian General, Mouravieff, was 
advancing on Erzeronm. Omar Pasha’s troops 
had begun to arrive at Trebizond. He had tender- 
ed his resignation, but the Sultan refused to accept 
it. He was, however, considered to be in disgrace 
at Constantinople. 

Encianp.—The President’s Message was gener- 
ally regarded favorably, being considered moderate 
in tone, as respects the questions at issue with the 
British Government, yet sufficiently decided. A 
rupture between the two countries was not antici- 
pated. 

A treaty has been made with Japan, opening to 
British commerce the ports of Nangasaki and Ha- 
kodadi, in the same manner as to Americans. 

France.—The Council of War was still in ses- 
sion. Two commissions, one for the army and 
the other for the navy, were appointed to prepare 
reports. A discussion had arisen relative to with- 
drawing the armies from the Crimea, retaini 
only Kamiesch, Balaklava and Eupatoria, an 
making a campaign up the rivers of Southern Rus- 
sia. The plan was opposed on the ground that it 
would take six months to remove the material of 
the past campeign from the Crimea 

Swepen.—Warlike preparations are continued. 

Austria.—The Emperor has signed a decree 
relating to Protestants. It is liberal, except so far 
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as it prohibits the marriage of Catholic priests con- 
verted to Protestantism. 

Russia.—Efloris are on foot to put an end to the 
absenteeism now prevalent among the nobles. In 
case of any land owner remaining abroad without 
leave, the tribunals will manage the estates for a 
year, at the expiration of which time, if the owners 
still remain abroad, the estates will be confiscated, 
unless particular circumstances can be proved to 
justify longer delay. 

Sour America.—In Chili, the Civil Code has 
been approved by both Chambers, and is to go 
into Operation on the first day of next year. An 
appropriation has been made to erect an iron pier 
for loading goods at Val paraiso, and one of $6000 to 





the Agricultural Normal School, for the purchase | 
of utensils and seeds. 

The new Constitution of Pern | 
confirmed by the Convention. 
is feared. 

The Panama Railroad is in fine working condi- 
tion. A train of eight cars loaded with silver came | 
across on the 171th ult. During the past year, 128 
vessels, with a tonnage of 82,263, entered the 
port of Aspinwall, and 32 vessels, with a tonnage 
of 49,200, that of Panama. 

Austratia.—We have news to about the end } 
of the 10th month.” New and rich veins of quartz 
yold had been discovered near Geelong. Several | 
files had taken place in Sidney, causing some 
commercial uneasiness. Complaints are made of 
the insecurity of life and property, owing to the} 
number and ierocity of outlaws at large throughout 
the country. 

The Governor of New Zealand, Sir George Grey, 
has stated it as his belief that out of 100,000 na- | 
tives there are not more than 1000 who do not pro- | 
fess Christiani y. 

Cextrat Amenica.—The proposed invasion of | 
Honduras by the Americans from Nicaragua, for} 
the purpose of reinstating Cabanas, is relinquish- | 
ed. Two of the native members of the Cabinet | 
have resigned in consequence, and have been re- ; 
placed by two other natives. President Carrera of ! 
Guatemala, in his Message, speaks favorably of ; 
Walker’s government. The latter is said to have | 
850 of his countrymen with him, and to be making | 
vigorous efforts to stimulate the industrial growth | 
vot the country. 

Hayt1.—The Emperor has returned to his esi | 
tal, and is preparing for a second expedition | 
against the Dominicans. 

Domestic.—The cold of the past month has 
been very severe in all parts of the country. In 
Rappahannock County, Va., the mill streams are 
frozen so that all grinding by water-power is sus; 
pended. The Brazos river in Texas has been 
completely frozen over, and in New Mexico, the 
Rio Grande has been solid enough to be crossed 
by carts, the thermometer, on the last day of 12th 
month, being 15° below zero. Recent accounts 
state that ice was passing out of the mouth of the 
Missiesippi, and that navigation was arom sus- 
pended. The harbor of New York is much ob- 
structed by ice; the Delaware is closed above 
Philadelphia, and kept open below only by ice- 
boats. ‘The tee is 18 inches thick on the Ohio. 

Great numbers of birds and small animals have 
perished, and in Texas, cattle were said to be dy- 
ing from cold. The siow has much obstructed 
the railroads, while the intense cold has caused an 
unexampled amount of breakage in machinery. 
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In California, also, the weather has been unusn- 
ally cold, ice having formed half an inch thick in 
San Francisco and Sacramento, and the thermom- 
eter_ip the former city having fallen to 30°, the ex- 
treme limit of their winter climate. 

An exciting slave case occurred in Cincinnati 
on the 28th ult. A party of eight, four of whom 
were children, escaped irom Kentucky, crossing 
the river on the ice, and took refuge in the house 
of a colored man in that city. Theirretreat being 
discovered, a warrant was obtained from the com- 
missioner, and an attempt made to arrest them. 
‘They resisted, barring the doors and firing on the 
officers, but were finally overpowered. During 
the conflict, one of the children was killed and the 
others wounded, as is supposed by their mother, 
to prevent their being carried back into slavery. 


| A writ of habeas corpus was afterwards obtained, 


but the case was not decided at our last accounts, 
J. Parsons, a Virginian, has been tried at Holli- 
daysburg, Pa., on a charge of kidnapping, for 
attempting to seize a fugitive slave without legal 
process ; and acquitted. 
Late advices trom Kansas state, that another 


| general invasion was apprehended, and that the 


eople were preparing jor a struggle. In severa 
people e preparing jor a struggle. In several 
places, no election for State officers was held on 


| the 15t ult., owing to the fear of violence from the 


Missourians. 


Penneyivania LecisLature.— Nothing of special 
importance has been transacted. On the 30th ult. 
the Senate Committee on Vice and Immorality, 
reported the House bill repealing the restraining 
liquor law, with a negative recommendation. 


| Several unsuccessful attempts were made to take 


it up the next day, and it was finally made the 
order of the day far the 6th inst. 

The House passed on the 30th, a bill to provide 
for the fencing of railroads, and the better protec- 
tion of life and property. 


Congress —The Senate, on the 31st ult., elected 
Nicholson, proprietor of the Washington Union, 
Printer to that body. W.H. Seward then spoke 
at length ou Central American affairs, after which 
the Senate adjourned to the 4th inst. On that day, 
the action of the Navy Board was discussed. A 
bill was introduced, exiending the term of naturali- 
zation. The Committee on Finance was instructed 
to inquire whether the smaller Spanish coins may 
not be removed from circulation, or have a value 
established by law corresponding to their imtrinsic 
value, and avoiding fractional parts of a cent. 
George M. Dallas isappoinied Minister to England, 

In the House, after various inettectual efloris on 
different days, to procure the passage of resolu- 
tions declaring certain individuals Speaker, or to 
adopt the plurality rule, a resolution was adopied 
on the 2d, by a vote of 113 yeasto 104 nays, that if 
no election by a majority took place on three more 
trials, the candidate having the highest vote on the 
fourth ballot, should be declared Speaker. On the 
fourth vote, N. P. Banks, the Republican candi- 
date, was elected by a plurality of three, the vote 
standing Banks 103, Aiken 100, Fuller 6, Camp- 
bell 4, Wells 1. On the 4th, the oath was ad- 
ministered tothe members. Whitfield was sworn 
as delegate {rom Kansas, those opposed to his ad- 
mission waiving their objections for the present, 
in order to prevent renewed difficulties in organiz- 
ing the House. William Cullom, of Tenn., was 
elected Clerk. 








